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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
PARENT’S CATECHISM. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


Parent. In what part of the earth did the principal trans- 
actions recorded in the bible take place? Child. In the cen- 
tral and western part of Asia, and the north-eastern part of 
Africa. P. What part of Asia did the parents of the human 
race inhabit? C. Probably, the central or higher ate as 
it seems to have been in the neighborhood of the fountains 
and sources of great rivers which ran in different directions. 
P. Is there any thing in scripture that might lead one to 
suppose that Noah and his sons inhabited central Asia? C. 
«< They journied from the east, and they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar and dwelt there.” “ And ‘Verah took Abra- 
ham his son, and he went forth with them from Urr of the 
Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan, and they came into 
the land of Haran, and dwelt there.” Gen. XI. & XII. These 
passages of scripture seem to prove that the builders of the 
‘Tower of Babel, and the descendants of Shem dwelt original- 
ly further east than the river Euphrates, for that river has 
its source to the northwest of Shinar and Haran. P. How 
is Asia situated relatively to the other parts of the globe 2 
C. Asia has Europe on the north and west, and Africa on 
the south-west. It is separated from the former by inland 
seas and rivers, and a chain of mountains—from the latter 
by the Red Sea, and an isthmus about sixty miles wide ; its 
other boundaries are the great oceans. This continent is 
wholly on the north side of the Equator. P. What is Asia 
remarkable for? Its south-eastern parts are remarkable for 
the unexampled population, and the remains of stupendous 
Jabors of unknown antiquity, as the excavations of the most 
spacious apartments or temples in solid rocks, and also, for 
works on geometry and astronomy. The high table-land on 
the north and west of this great continent, is a3 remarkable 
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for its bleak and uncultivated plains, and its thinly scattered 
and wandering tribes, as Indostan and China are for fertili- 
ty and population. The eastern branch of the Red Sea, from 
the remotest times; has been remarkable for. its tribes of 
plundering Arabs and Ishmaelites, who have ever remained 
unsubdued by the great conquerors of the earth. ihe Eu- 
phrates and Tigris rivers were celebrated for the seats 
of the ancient empires of Assyria and Babylon. P. What 
do learned men think respecting the confusion of tongues 
at Babel? C. Some think :t altogether miraculous, and others 
that it was a division of sentiment; a kind of religious 
schism, for they say that the original text means confound 
their lip or profession. It is almost certain that the descend- 
ants of Shem had no hand in the building, and that the build- 
ers themselves did not call their own work babe!, or contfu- 
sion. P. What is it supposed that those projectors could 
have meant by the phrase * whose top to heaven” (may 
reach, is added by the translator.)? ©. They meant, pro- 
bably, to dedicate the edifice to the heavenly powers, and to 
use the top of it as a celestial observatory. We frequently 
read of temples of the sun and other luminaries. P. Was A- 
brabam a native of the Assyrianempire? C. Probably not. 
He seems to have been born in a country farther to the east, 
and to have removed with his father to Mesopotamia, or Ha- 
ran, and only to have remained there till his father’s death, 
and then to have trave'led into Canaan and Egypt. P. Where 
is Egypt situated? C. In the north east of Africa. P. What 
was Egypt remarkable for? C. The river Nile, and its pe- 
riodica] rise : from this annual inundation it derives its fer- 
tility, as the rains do not fall in sufficient quantities to sup- 
port vegetaticn. P. Does the Nile overflow the whole of 
Egypt? C. No. For a long distance after this river enters 
the valley, called Upper Egypt, its banks are so high that 
they can only be watered artificially by machines, &c. but 
‘as the valley widens, the country becomes lower and more 
level, and the river finally separates into several channels. 
‘The country included within these channels is called by the 
Greeks Delta, from its resemblance to the fourth letter in 
their alphabet. ‘Those parts of the plain which are not inun- 
dated are watered by canals. P. Was Egypt famous for its 
works of art? C. It was. No country was so famed for them 
in all antiquity by the Greek,and Roman historians ; it was 
the cradle of the arts to the Europeans. Its pyramids and 
tombs, of vast extent and beautiful workmanship, cut in the 
solid rock, together with the remains of ancient temples, co- 
Jumns, and statues of colossal size, fill every beholder with 
astonishment, and render credible almost all the extraordi- 
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aary things which ancient writers have recorded of this 
wonderful people and country. P. What was the situation of 
Egypt when Abraham visited it? C. Rich, fertile, and a- 
bundant in provisions. Its king had his haram or seraglio, 
and his purveyors for beauty, after the manner of the an- 
cient eastern kings, and those of the modern Turks. P, 
Where is the land of Canaan situated? C, On the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. P. In what latitude and 
longitude is Jerusalem? C. In 30 degrees 40 minutes north, 
and 113 degrees, or nearly 6000 miles, east of Washington 
city. P. How is the Land of Canaan bounded? C. On the 
west by the Mediterranean sea, on the south by the Stony A+ 
rabia, on the east by the sea or lake of Sodom, and the Jor- 
dan, and on the north by the mountains of Libanus. P. How 
large is the area of the country commonly reckoned? C, 
Not above eight or ten thousand square miles. From the 
southern frontiers along the sea coast, may be from 150 to 
200 miles, and its medial breadth may be 50 or 60 


miles. P. What is the nature of the coast? CC. The coast 


tends in an unusually straight direction considerably to the 
east of north, having but few natural harbors in which ves- 
sels can be sheltered from the west and northwest winds, 
which produce a very heavy surf, To remedy this defect, 
the ancients projected moles so as to shelter their vessels ; 
but these artificial constructions have yielded to the force of 
waves; and the commerce of the world has left the port of 
Tyre, which no longer shews a single trace of its ancient 
maratime greatness. P. What kind of country is Canaan ? 
C. It is a hilly and broken country, interspersed with plains 
and valleys of great fertility. We should call it a lime-stone 
country. The lime-stone itself is of whitish and grey colors, 
and abounds, as is usual, with caverns. The country about 
Jerusalem is remarkably high, rocky, and broken. P. What 
are the seasons and climate of Canaan? C. The winters 
are more remarkable for rains than cold, and of course are 
the season of vegetation. The summers are intensely hot and 
dry, and so effectually parched up is the verdure of the plains, 
that cattle must be foddered or driven to the mountains ; but 
the grape, the fig, and the melon, are brought to great per- 
fection, and the harvest season is highly favorable for the 
saving of all kinds of grain. P. By what names has the 
country of Canaan been called? C. The Land of Pro- 
mise—the Holy Land—the Land flowing with Milk and Ho- 
ney—and by the Greeks and Romans, Palestine ‘This lJat- 
ter name is taken from the Philistines, whose five cities 
were situated along the coast in the south-west. P. What is 
the distance between Canaan and Egypt? C. About an hun. 
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dred and fifty miles; the greater part being a sandy desert 
destitute of water. P. Where was the land of Goshen, that 
Pharaoh allotted to the Israelites ? C. On the east side of the 
Delta. P. Did the miracles of Egypt extend over the whole 
country ? ©. It seems not. Goshen was not affected by them; 
and the distance from Upper Egypt, was too great to admit 
of such information as seems to have regulated the conduct 
of Pharaoh. P. In what part of Egypt was the capital of 
Pharaoh then situated? C. Probably not greatly distant 
from the modern Cairo, or the Great Pyramids ; but we are 
not told whether all Egypt was then under one government. 
P. Where was the Red Sea? C. It was the same which is 
now called the Gulph of Arabia, and is connected with the 
Indian ocean by a streight, from which it extends ina north 
and westerly direction to within 60 miles of the Mediterra- 
nean sea. It widens to between one and two hundred miles, 
and separates into two branches or arms; the western or 
longer one continuing to divide Africa from Asia. P. Thro’ 
what part of this sea did the children of Israel pass in their 
escape from Egypt? C. Probably a gullet, or narrow pass, 
not far distant from the modern Suez. P. What is the pre- 
sent condition of that part of the Gulph? ©. The depth of 
the water at the top of the tide is about 7 or 8 feet, and the 
rise and fall of the tides from 3 to 33 feet. The breadth 
3500 feet. Mr Neibuhr crossed it on a camel at low water, 
and the Arabs waded over up to their thighs in water. P. Is 


it probable that this place was anciently as it is now? Per- - 


haps not. From the great quantity of blowing sand it is rea- 
sonab'e to suppose that the land gains upon the water in 
those parts; and, of course, that this famous passage 
was formerly both deeper and wider than it is at present; 
but as there is no allusion to the miraculous speed of the Is- 
raelites, it is notto be supposed to have been wider than such 
a multitude could pass in one night.* SENEX. 





™* Our kind Correspondent “ Senex,” informs us that he intends to 
continue his catechism, and that the toregoing part is to be considered 
as preparatory toa spiritual part. lo such correspondents it is but just 
to award the highest praise ; inasmuch as they, and especially Senex, 
« P. P.” &c. labor only for the general good. 2D. 
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AMERICAN ITINERACY. 


In a former paper we took a view of Mr Wesley’s power, 
and in a subsequent one, that of his ‘ Sons in the Gospel’ on 
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the other side of the Atlantic. In this paper we purpose 
to investigate the origin, progress, and nature of the power 
exercised by the American Itineracy. Thousands of our 
members have no distinct knowledge of the power possessed 
by the preachers, many of them, when informed that the 
preachers are clothed with unlimited and unamenable power, 
wonder and stare, and exclaim, Bless me! how did that 
happen?” It happened dike every other thing of the kind. I¢ 
grew up under the influence of a monopolizing spirit ow the 
part of the ministry ; a spirit which has possessed that order 
of men from the days of Constantine until the present; yea, 
a spirit which manifested itseifeven amongst the discip:es 
of our Lord in the days of his flesh, but which he so pointed- 
ly reproved. From a handful of local preachers, invested 
with no other authority than that of dispensing the precidus 
word of life, the Methodist ministers have grown up to an 
unlimited hierarchy, which scarcely has a parallel in these 
U. States. 

In the year 1765, a few persons, members of the Metho- 
dist sotieties in Europe, settled in this country, some in 
New-York and some in Maryland. Those in New-York were 
collected by Philip Embury, a local preacher, and formed 
into a society, which met at his house for the purpose of pub- 
lic worship. Those in Maryland were joined into a society 
by Robert Strawbridge, a local preacher, who lived near 
Pipe Creek, in Frederick county. ‘these were the begin- 
nings of 'Methodism in this new world; and though they 
were small, the Lord did not despise the day of small things ; 
but so abundantly increased those little flocks, that it became 
necessary in the space of three years to build a Meeting 
House in each place. That built at N. York would contain 
fourteen or fifteen hundred persons, and that at Pipe Creek, 
called the Log Meeting-House, would hold several hundred. 
Both of those houses were soon filled with decent, attentive 
hearers; and the society attached to each was numerous 
and devout; and like the primitive christians of apostolical 
times, ‘ did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, and the Lord added to them daily such as were saved 
from sin.” As it respects the government of those societies, 
they agreed amongst themselves to abide by what is called 
the * General Rules of the United Societies,” which were 
drawn up by Mr Wesley in the year 1740, for the govern- 
ment of his Societies in England, and may be seen in the A- 
merican discipline, page 76. Other societies were subse- 
quently formed by the efforts of local preachers, and govern- 
ed nearly in the same manner with similar success. 

Things continued in this state until the fall of °69, when 
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Mr Boardman and Mr Pilmore arrived in America as Mis- 
sionaries, sent by Mr Wesley to take charge of the societies, 
Here commenced a new era in Methodism—the societies 
which were hitherto independent of each other, were now 
united to the societies in England; received travelling 
preachers from Mr Wesley ; and money to the amount of 
L. 50 to a8sist in carrying on the work. Two years after 
this event, Francis Asbury and Richard Wright were sent 
over by Mr Wesley as assistants ; and the year following, 
Mr Asbury received a letter from Mr Wesley, appointing 
him general assistant in America,* In 1773, Mr Wesley 
sent two more preachers to America, Thomas Rankin and 
George Shadford, and as Mr Rankin had been a travelling 
preacher longer than MrAsbury, he took the superintendency, 
and was styled the General ‘ssistant, and exercised the du- 
ties of that office until 1777, when he embarked for England, 
aud Mr Asbury again resumed the title and office of Gerie- 
ral Assistant. 

After the peace between this country and England, the 
Methodist ministers thought it advisable to give Mr W. a 
full account of the condition of the societies, deprived as they 
were of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, &c. in conse- 
quence of the regular clergy having generaily abandoned 
their parishes during the war, and to obtain his advice and 
assistance. Upon the receipt of their letter, Mr W. deter- 
mined to send over a few ordained ministers, empowered to 
ordain others, and to celebrate the rites of the christian 
religion. Accordingly, with the assistance of Dr Coke and 
Mr Creighton, he ordained Richard ¥ hatcoat and Thomas 
Vasey presbyters for America, and afterwards ordained Dr 
Coke a superintendent, and gave him letters of ordination. 
Immediately after which Dr Coke, Richard Whatcoat, and 
Thomas Vasey, sailed for this country and landed at New- 
York in November, 1774, whence they proceeded to Balti- 
more, where the General Conference was to be held at 
Christmas. When the General Conference met. the preach- 
ers formed themselves into what they called a regular church, 





* [he preachers at that time stood in three grades—He/fers, Assist- 
ants, and General Assisiants. The Helper was the young preacher in 
each circuit where there were generally two preachers on a circuit. 
The Assistant was the eldest preacher in the circuit, who had the 
charge of the young preacher, and of the business of the circuit. The 


General Assistant was the preacher who had the particular charge: of 


all the circuits, and of all the preachers, and appointed all the preach- 
ers to their several circuits, and changed them as he judged necessary. 
His being called a General Assistant, signifiedthat he was to assist Mr 
Wesley in carrying on the work of God in a general way, without being 
confined to a particular circuit as another preacher, 
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*‘ by the name of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” making 
at the same time the Episcopal office elective, and the elec- 
ted superintendent amenable to the ministry alone for his 
conduct. For the preachers of that day did not think the 
people ought to have any will or voice in such high matters. 
The Conference proceeded to elect Mr Asbury joint-super- 
intendent with Dr Coke. Mr Asbury was then ordained 
Deacon on the 25th, Klder on the 26th, and Superintendent 
on the 27th day of December. Freeborn Garritson, John Ha- 
gerty, Nelson Reed, James QO. Kelly, and several others, 
were elected and ordained Elders. And John Dickins, Ig- 
natius Pigman, and Caleb Boyer were elected Deacons. Af- 
ter which, the Conference laid its plan of proceeding, drew 
up articles of religion, formed an outline of discipline, and 
closed with the following declaration: “ During the life of 
the Rev. Mr Wesley, we acknowledge ourselves his * Sons 
in the Gospel,’ ready in matters belonging to church go- 
vernment to obey his commands. And we do engage, after 
his death, to do every thing that we judge consistent with 
the cause of religion in America, and the political interest of 
these states, to preserve and promote our union with the Me- 
thodists in Europe.” 

This engagement to obey Mr Wesley in matters belonging 
to church Government, was afterwards a cause of uneasi- 
ness to many of the preachers ; and upon Mr Wesley’s at- 
tempting to impose another superintendent on the American 
connexion, the Conference receded from their engagement, 
and cancelled the instrument. This period may be consider- 
ed as another era in Methodism amongst us. 

The year following the General Conference, the superin- 
tendents selected several elders, and gave them the over- 
sight of a number of circuits, with power to direct all the 
preachers in their respective districts, during the absence of 
the superintendent. ‘his was the origin of the Presiding 

{lder office, although not known by that name at the time. 
And here we may place the commencement of that tremen- 
dous power exercised by our Bishops at the present day. 
For from that time to the present, the Presiding Elders have 
been as the eyes, ears and hands of the bishops, and have 
given them a sort of omnipresence and omnipotence, by 
which they can manage the whole society agreably to their 
own will and pleasure. At the time this office was created, 
the preachers had no idea of the vast influence it would have 
over their destinies ; but it was not long before some of them 
saw and felt its influence. One in particular, in an address 
to his brethren, entreated them to ‘abolish forever that 
growing aristocracy, under the name of presiding elders,” 
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and to ‘let the assistants be chosen by the people of th» 
districts where they preside annually.”? And argued that, 
‘if all the inferior orders pass through an election, how 
much more men in this appointment who may be vested with 
such power ;”’ and advised* that the bare nomination only 
be in the superintendent. 

About this time the superintendents substituted, in their 
printed minutes, the word Bishop for that of superintendent; 
which alteration gave offence to many of the preachers. 
However, at the next conference the superintendents gave 
their reasons for changing their title, which was, that the 
two words were of the same import, but the former was more 
scriptural; and asked the conference if the word might 
stand in the minutes, which was assented to by a majority 
uf the preachers. ‘The circumstance of the superintendents 
dubbing themselves bishops, seemed to indicate the presence 
of some small degree of partiality for respectable titles ; but 
the council plan, which was soon after proposed by the Bi- 
sheps, savored of something more than a hankering after great 
names. ‘Che council was to be composed of the Bishops and 
Presiding Elders, who were to have authority to do all mat- 
ter and things relating to union, worship, discipline, and ed- 
ucation. Exceptionable as the plan was, the Bishops had 
tle address to carry it through the conference ; and actually 
entered upon the duties prescribed, formed a constitution, 
and passed many resolutions relative to the spiritual and 
temporal concerns of the church. But their proceedings gave 
great and general offence, so that in two or three years they 
were necessitated to abandon their plan in teto, and suffer 
the affairs of the connexion to be managed as heretofore by 
the Gen. Conference. j 

The Gen. Conference of 1808 found itself too unwieldy to 
do business expeditiously, and determined to have a delega- 
ted general conference, composed of one member for every 
five of each annual conierence, (since which the ratio is fixed 
at seven) to be appointed by seniority or choice, at the dis- 
cretion of the annua! conferences. To this delegated general 
conference ‘* jull power’? was given ‘*to make rules and 
regulations for owe church” under certain restrictions, ab- 
surdly called a constitution ! 





* This is precisely what was. attempted in the Gen. Conference of 
1820, and is what the senior bishop is now using his utmost to prevent. It 
would seem, from the history of our church, that the bishops are the 
first to take hold of, and the last to let go unlimited power. It is presu- 
mable that it was from a knowledge of this fact, that a writer in the Re- 
positery, in his * Anticipations,” said, * Our Episcopacy will go the way 
‘of all Episcopal flesh.” 


-- 
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Thas much for the origin and progress of the power ex- 
ercised by the American itineracy. We will now turn the 
reader’s attention to the nature of the above power. In doing 
this, we will designedly pass by the power which the Epis- 
copacy. wields over the ministry, because that subject has 
been investigated by other writers in the Repository ; and 
notice the power which the itineracy exercise over, and in- 
dependent of the people. The following particulars are the 
principal items we have thought exceptionable. The itiner- 
acy have in their own hands the law making power, without 
being amenable to the people for their legisiative acts. Eve- 
ry officer in the church receives his aypointment at the hands 
of the ministry, and is accountable alone to them for the 
faithful discharge of duty. The preachers eaclusively re- 
ceive, try, and expel members of the church. 

Lest the correctness of the above particulars should be 
called in question, we will prove the truth of each. 

We have said the itineracy hold in their own hands the 
law making power, without being amenable to the people 
for their legislative acts. | 

The superstructure called the delegated Gen. Conference, 
as has been shewn, was raised by the hands of the ministry 
alone. No layman was permitted to contribute a single hod 
of his tntempered mortar to that holy edifice. Had he been 
pres to have done so, he might at some future period 

ecome bold enough, not only to ask a seat in the house as a 
(spectator, which is now denied him,)* but, to be permitted 
to serve as a helper to put things in order. In their act, 





* In 1804, a number of spectators, members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, were permitted to occupy the galleries of the Light-street 
church ( Balt.) while the G. Conference was in session; but they were not 
suffered to witnsss the proceedings of that august body more than a day 
or two, before the doors were closed against them, never to be opened a=; 
gain to laymen on a similar occasion. An aged and respectsbdle historian 
of the Methodist church speaks of that event in the tollowing manner : 
“The conference closed in peace, and the preachers parted 10 much 
Jove ; but we had to Jament before the Lord, that there was very little 
stir of religion among us during the sitting of the conference. One princi- 
pal reason, I believe, was owing to an improper plan which was adopt- 
ed by the conference in the beginning, which was this: to admit men, 
women and children into the galleries of the meeting-house, to ear our 
debates. After a few days, we were obliged to close the galleries, and 
sit in private, according to our usual custom.” Lee’s History. 

We were of opinion at the time, and we have. seen no cause to alter 
that opinion, that the barreaness spoken ot was attributable to the a- 
mount of human nature exhibited by the members of the conterence in 
their proceedings before the spectators, and to the offence given to the 
people by their expulsion from che galleries of the house, That offence 
will never cease to be felt by Baltimore Methodists until the G. Con. 
ference shall have ceased to do business with closed doors, 
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constituting a Gen. Conference, the ministry have declared 
that the members of that body shall be chosen out of the An- 
nual conferences, and that they ‘shall have full powers to 
make rules and regulations for our church.”” Now, inasmuch 
as the people have no voice in the election of the delegates to 
the General Conference, the members of that body are not 
their representatives, are not amenab'e to them for their le- 
gislative acts ; nor can the people any way limit those “ full 
powers” granted to the G. Conference by the ministry. 

We have also’ said, that every officer in the church re- 
ceives his appointment at the hands of the ministry, and is 
accountable alone to them for the faithful discharge of duty. 

The annual conference, composed altogether of ministers, 
elect from their own body the members of the G. Conference. 
~ the G. Conference elect the bishops—the bishops appoint 
the presiding elders—the bishops and presiding elders sta- 
tion the preachers—the preachers appoint the leaders—the 
leaders elect the stewards—and the stewards appoint the 
sextons: so that every officer, from him who soars aloft as 
the angel of the church, and overlooks God’s heritage, down 
to him who dives into the earth and buries the bodies of the 
saints, all receive their authority, directly or indirectly, 
from the ministry ; consequently, they are accountable to 
the ministry alone for the faithful performance of “the trust 
eposedin them. 

We have further said, the preachers exclusively receive, 
try, and expel members of the church. 

And so says the discipline, page $9, Ques. Ist: * What 
are the duties of the elder, deacon, or preacher, who has the 
special charge of a circuit? Ans. “ To receive, try and ex- 
pel members.”? But the discipline adds, * according to the 
form of discipline.’”? Well, and what is that? Why, as it re- 
spects receiving members into the church, the discipline di- 
rects the preacher to * giv tickets to none until they are re- 
commended by a leader, with whom they have met at least 
six mouths on trial,’’ page 83. But does this invalidate our 
position? So far from it, it proves beyond a contradiction, 
that, with the assistance of a single leader, who is the 
preacher’s officer, a preacher may receive a person into the 
church, although all the mewbers should oppose his admis- 
sion. ‘The same may be said of keeping persons out of socie- 
ty. Ifthe preacher does not think proper to admit the ap- 
plicant, he can keep him out, the wish of the congregation 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

As it respects the trial and expulsion of members by the 
preachers, independentty of the people, we will trouble the 
reader with the following quotation and remarks: ‘ How 
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shall an accused member be brought to trial? Ans. Before 
the society of which he is a member, or a select number of 
them, in the presence of a bishop, elder, deacon or preach- 
er. Let the accused and accuser be brought face to face; but 
if this cannot be done, let the next best evidence be procured. 
If the accused person be found guilty by the decision of a 
majority of the members before whom he is brought to trial, 
and the crime be such as is expressly forbidden by the word 
of God, sufficient to exclude a person from the kingdom of 
grace and glory, let the minister or preacher who has the 
charge of the circuit or station expel him.”’ It will be kept 
in mind, that it is made the duty of the preacher to try and 
expel members, consequently it lies with him, and not with 
the members, to determine whether the person against whom 
charges are exhibited, shall be tried before the society, or a 
select number of them. Now, in every case, as far as the 
knowledge of this writer extends, the preachers have deter- 
mined to try accused persons before a select number of the 
society, and have themselves fixed the umber and selected 
the persons who were to constitute the committee of trial. 
But it is said, ‘* Should the preacher in any case abuse his 
power, the excluded person has an appeal to the following 
quarterly meeting conference.” We grant ne has; but at 
the same time we would remark, that the members of the Q. 
M. conference, with the exception of the local preachers, 
are the officers of the preacher in charge, they have received 
their office at his hands, and hold it during his pleasure. Sé 
that the appellant seeks redress from the same authority thai 
in the first instance condemned him. The people have ne 
mode by which they can take a member out of the hands oi 
the preacher and his officers, they can. only participate in any 
trial as far as the preacher may think proper te suffer them 
to act as his agents. in the business. And the person who is 
tried is completely at the mercy of the ministry. In vain 
does he claim his citizenship with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God, Hiz remonstrances will avail him nothing, he 
must submit to the ecclesiastical mode of trial, and if con- 
demned, suffer ecclesiastical punishment, inflicted by ecclesi- 
astical hands. W. 
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ON DRUNKENNESS. 


Of all the vices which degrade human nature, no one ap- 
pears to be more incurable than drunkenness ; and, no oné 
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99 On Drunkenness. 


certainly extendsits ravages more widely over all the facults 
of body and.mind. As it is beyond a doubt, that this shocking 
disease of tie appetite is in many instances hereditary, one 
cannot behold the importation of drunkards into our beloved 
country without sensible concern, ‘This assylum of oppressed 
and suffering humanity, can impart none of its blessings to 
this class of-emigrants, unless a speedier dissolution, which 
a readier access to ardent spirits is calculated to produce, 
may be deemed a blessing. : 

We have no faith in any prescription as a universal rem- 
edy for drunkenness, either as a preventive, or a cure. We 
shall, therefore, only attempt to point out a few of the most 
obvious correctives to intoxication among the young. The 
ravages of drunkenness in the youthful constitution are well 
known tobethe most fearful and fatal. The malediction, which 
cuts short: more than half our mortal days, is generally ful- 
filied in thase wicked youth, who become confirmed drunk- 
ards before they arrive at the period of manhood. Next to 
the avoiding of the use of intoxicating liquor, it is advisa- 
bie to avoid the smell of it, which will actually produce a de- 
gree of intoxication. The company of drankards is also 
carefully to be avoided, for this 1s one of the miserable vices 
which 'oves company. This unfortunate race of mortals, 
with few exceptions, scatter, as it were, fire brands, arrows, 
and death, as matter of sport. Now it is evident, that how- 
ever salutary these precautions may be, they can be of little 
avail to the young, who, if they might feel earnestly disposed 
to profit by them, in but few instances, would have it in their 
power to do so ; for in this tender and susceptible period of 
life, it is the lot of all, to be more or less under tutors and, 
governors. In many private families, drams, and bitters, 
and slings,and grog, and toddies, and punches, and wines, 
and beverages, and cordials, go the rounds as regularly as 
the clock ; and every child in the family must taste, and sip, 
as matter of course. Almost every tavern and retail-shop is 
open to, and accessible by day and bynight, to our boys. Sai- 
Jors, waggoners, fishermen, harvesters, and haymakers, 
make no exceptions, when the bottle goes round, in favor of 
the youngest inthe company. Among tradesmen, or me-. 
chanics, the temptations to drunkenness, which are thrown’ 
in the way of apprentices, are if possible greater and more 
complicated than in any other situation. Almost all branch- 
es of mechanics, are carried on by the aid of journeymen, 
whe become the associates and companions of the apprentices, 
and who seldom fai! to initiate them in all the fatal arts and 
habits of drunkenness. It is plain that if any effect can be 
produced by good advice and counsel, it must be addressed 
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to parents, guardians, and masters. If by means of their 
authority or influence, youth can be preserved in habits of . 
temperance until they arrive at manhood, much may be trust- 
ed to the power of such habit, and if they are finally over- 
come, it may be either by degrees, or at a time of life when 
the system is less irritable and inflammable. Instead of flat- 
tering ourselyes with the hopes of producing universal so- 
briety and temperance, should we not rather aim at retard- 
ing and diminishing the evil in society. To save or rescue a 
degree of physical and mental vigor—to preserve a man for 
himself and family, is infinitely desirable, though he may be 
unfit for religious fellowship. 

It does not seem that hell and damnation have many ter- 
rors for drunkards. The pulpit, indeed, must, as it is in du- 
ty bound, do all that it can to work upon any degree of hope 
and fear in this infatuated and deluded class of men; but all 
the wisdom, and prudence, and perseverance, which the 
friends of humanity can combine, ought to be put in opera- 
tion to countervail an evil so fatal to individuals, and to so- 
ciety. ‘The labors of our country are in general too severe, 
and too long continued, and our manner of living too gross. I¢ 
would be a sound system of political economy to introduce 
habits of diligence and industry, and moderate wages. When 
by violent exertion, the strength is greatly exhausted, and 
plentiful wages enable men to relax their exertions, expe- 
rience abundantly proves, that these intervals are devoted 
to intoxication, and that the strength is thus soon exhausted 
toa degree which render such violent labors insupportable. 
A good general state of health, peace, and contentment of 
mind, and steady habits of industry, are great preservatives 
against intemperance. While strongly agitated passions, 
fatigue, depression of spirit, anxiety, indolence, and bad 
company, not only lead, but hurry and precipitate men into 
this terrible temptation ; and when once the balance between 
the inclination and volition 1s destroyed, the most fearfu 
consequences are to be dreaded. 

Can there be a human creature born into the world, who 
may not be made a drunkard of by frequently being forced 
to drink intoxicating liquors? Though an affirmative an- 
swer to this question is most humiliating to the dignity of 
our nature, itis plain that there can be no exception, un- 
less it were possible to find one whom liquor could not intox- 
icate ; but no such human constitution can exist. Drunken- 
ness is a poison—a real disease, which may be soon render- 
ed incurable ; but, says the wretched drunkard, it is a slow 
poison. Unhappy man, and is it a small matter, to be dying 


by degrees—to be in a manner dead while one lives—to live 
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94 Lay Delegation, 


to be the burden, the disgrace, and the calamity of a whole 
community. I remember, that many years ago, I formed a 
catechism, in which I taught the child to give scriptaral an- 
swers to several questions respecting drunkenness. One 
question and answer I recollect was : ** Who hath woe? who 
hath sorrow ? who hath contentions? who hath babblings? 
who hath wounds without a cause? who hath redness of 
eyes?” Answer, * they that tarry leng at wine, they that 
go to seek mixed wine.’? Would it not be well to imbue the 
minds of children with correct sentiments and principles 
upon this most important, because most dangerous, of all 
subjects—this calamity, of which we stand in jeopardy ev- 
ery hour? Yes, let us teach our children to look not up- 
on the wine when it is red, when it giveth its color in the 
cu), when it moveth itse'f aright, because at last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder, &c. P. P. 


POR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITOR®. 


LAY DELEGATION. 


As individual christians are not at liberty to walk and act 
singly, so neither are particular congregations at liberty te 
act as independent and disjointed societies. For the ordinary 
performance of religious duties, avd the ordinary manage- 
ment of their own internal affairs, they may be said to be com- 
plete churches, and furnished with complete powers. But ex- 
traordinary cases will arise among themselves from time to 
time ; and there are, besides, duties, dangers, and interests, 
which do not properly or exclusively concern.one congrega- 
tion, or afew congregations, and which require the joint 
cognizance and co-operation of many. This is taught by the 
light of nature itself, it flows from the oneness of the church 
of ‘hrist, and is clearly exemplified in the new Testament. 
Being similar parts of the same general body, it is the duty 
of particular parts of the church to draw together, to com- 
bine, and to co-operate, according as‘this may be practica- 
ble, and as Providence may open a door for it, with a view 
to mutual help, and the promotion of the common cause in 
which they are all engaged. 

It remains for the opposers of a lay-delegation to shew 
wherein such a confederation as is stated, is not congenial 
to the catholic and diffusive spirit of christianity. It is their 
duty to shew wherein such confederations as are desired by 
the advocates for a lay-delegation, are contrary to a sound 
faith, or to scriptural subjection to scriptural authority. I¢ 
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is, moreover, the duty of the enemies of representation, to 
shew most plainly, by what better means than are proposed 
by the friends of representation, the unity of the whole 
church can be more fully recognised, or more effectually se- 
cured, its pleasant bonds of fellowship strengthened, and its 
holy cords drawn more close. 

We consider representation as the foundation of our union 
and peace as a church, as the corner stone of the building. 
What other plan can ever bring American Metuopists to 
coalesce? Let those who obstinately deny the right of the 
church to be heard by her representatives, come forward, as 
it is their duty to do, and convince their brethren of the un- 
reasonableness of their desires and hopes! Let us all depre- 
cate those days, when after the rights of the church have 
been withheld from her for too long atime, she become 
wearied and fatigued, and abandon the pursuit of her privi- 
leges in despair. From such a downfall, who can then reco- 
ver the church? ‘* A word to the wise is enough.” 

CANDIDUS. 
“= DP @ © Qa 
DIVINE REVELATION. 

Divine Revelation is the only source of religious instruc- 
tion; the design and tendency of that instruction has ever 
been the moral improvement of mankind. If man was ori- 
ginally made by God, it must be no less true that he was ori- 
ginally taught by the same Divine Beinc. And he who 
first taught man. and endowed him with the capacity of un+ 
derstanding what be was taught, could alone restore his 
knowledge, if at any time he should have lost or corrupted it; 
but as all man’s knowledge in religion and morals must have 
been originally derived from the instructions of his Creator ; 
and as every renewed revelation of God’s will has been made 
for the purpose of keeping up in the mind of man a belief of 
his existence, and a knowledge of his will; we may infer 
that He who first willed man to be a holy and a happy crea- 
ture, can have no other object in every subsequent manifes- 
tation of his will, but to enable man to recover his lost up- 
rightness, and thus to restore him to his lost happiness. Di- 
vine Revelation, if it be impartially examined, will be found 
elearly to demonstrate this truth: In it Gop has conde- 
scended to plead his own cause, and to repel the reproaches 
of the foolish, the insinuations of the crafty, and the daring 
blasphemies of shameless depravity, by exhibiting himself as 
a Teacher of Righteousness, and as a rewarder of those who 

Jligently seek him in the performance of those great moral 
precepts, obedience to which he has distinctly declared to be 
the only condition of his favor through Christ. 
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Varieties and Gleanings. 


ACCOUNT OF THE OPOBALSAMUM, OR BALSAM TREE, 
' OF JUDEA. : 


¢ From BuckincHam’s “ Travels in Palestine, through the countries of 
Gilead and Bashan.” ) 


‘‘ The Balsam produced by these trees was of such consequence, as to 
be noticed by almost all the writers who treated of Judea. PLINY says, 
this tree, which was peculiar to Juria, or the valley of Jericho, was more 
like a vine than a myrtle. Vespast1an and Titus carried each one of 
them to Rome as rarities ; and Pompry boasted of bearing them in his 
triumph. When ALExANDER the Great was in Juria, a spoonful of the 
balm was all that could be collected on a summer’s day ; and in the most 
plentiful year, the great royal park of these trees yielded only six gal- 
lons, and the smaller one only one gallon. It was consequently so dear, 
that it sold for double its weight in silver.’ But from the great demand 
for it, adulteration soon followed, and a spurious sort grew into Common 
use at a less price. 

** JusTIn, indeed, makes it the source of all the national wealth; for 
in speaking of this part of the country, he says ‘ the wealth of the Jewish 
nation arose from the Opobalsamum, which only grows in those coun- 
tries ; for it is a valley like a garden, environed with continual hills, and 
as it were enclosed with a wall. The space of the valley contains two 
hundred thousand acres, and it is called Jericho. In that valley there is 
a wood, as admirable for its fruitfulness as for its delights; for it is in- 
termingled with palm trees and opobalsamum. The trees of the opobal- 
samum have a resemblance like to fir-trees ; but they are lower, and 
are planted and husbanded in the same manner as vines. On a set sea- 
son of the year they sweat bxlsam. The darkness of the place, is, be- 
sides, as wonderful as the fruitfulness of it; for although the sun shines 
no where hotter in the world, there 1s naturally a moderate and perpe- 
tual gloominess in the air.’ 

Josrpuaus says, * This is the most fruitful country of Judea, which 
bears a vast number of palm-trees, besides the ‘balsam-tree, whose 
sprouts they cut with sharp stones, and at the incisions they gather the 
juice, which drops like tears.’ 

At the present time there is not a tree of any description, either of 
palm or balsam, and scarcely any verdure or bushes, to be seen about 
the scite of this abandoned city ; but the complete desolation with which 
its ruins are surrcunded, is widoubtedly rather to be attributed to the 
cessation of the usual agricultural labors on the soil, and to a want of the 
distribution of water over it by the aqueducts, the remains of which e+ 
vinced that they were constructed chiefly for that purpose, than to any 
radical change in the climate or soil.” 

This description of the Balm of Canaan illustrates the allusion made 
to it by the Prophet JexEm14H, (viii. 22. “ Is there no balm in Gilead ? 
Is there no fihysician there 2”) and at the same time proves the costiy 
nature of the present sent by the Patriarch JacosB to the Governor of E- 
ByPt, when his sons went down into that country to obtain a fresh supply 
of corn. 


SFLECT MAXIMS.—The Christian does not pray to be delivered 
from glory, but trom vain giory. He also is ambitious of glory, «nd a 
candidate tor honor ; but glory in whose estimation? honor in whose 
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kudgment not of those whose censures can take nothing from his 
Pinocence, whose approbation can take nothing from his guts 
whose opinions are as fickle as their actions, and the r lives 4s transitory 
as their praise, wh» cannot search his heart, seeii g shot they are Ignor 
rant even of theirown. The christian, then seeks Ais glory in the esti« 
mation, and his honor in the judgmeut, ot Him alone, wii 

« From the bright empyrean where He sits, 

High throu’d above all h ight, cast. down his eve, 


eS ‘op 
His own works, and man’s wks, at once to view. 





MurMvR AT NOTHING; if our ils are reparable, it is ungrateful ; if 
Yemediless it is vain. But « Christian builds. his tortitude on a better 
foundation than Stoicism ; he is pleased with every thing that happens, 
because he kno «8 it .ould not happen, unless it hed first pleased Gop to 
permit it to happen, and that which he permits cannot essentially injure 
a Christian. He is assured that no new thing can befal him ; and that he 
is in the hands of a Fatarr, who will prove him «ith no affliction that 
resignation Cannot conquer, or that death cannot cure. 





He that can please nobody is not so much to be pitied, as he that no- 
Body can please. 

A perfect knowledge of the depravity of the human heart, with per- 
fect pity for the infirmities of it, never co-existed but in one breast, that 
of our SAVIOUR, nor never will, 

_Sometutinc New.—An English periodical work observes. ** The 
world has for sometime beheld annually the spectacle of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, and Seceders, sitting down to- 
gether at the Lerd’s Table, and then going away and maintaining com- 
munion, through the remainder of the year, on their own separate and 
contradictory professions. Nay, it has of lite become the practice to 
keep in the same church an open commiunion-taple fur Christians of diffes 
rent denominations on one part ofthe day ; while the same minister o!li- 
ciates, and many individuals communicate ou both these occasions. Ad 
all this is cried up a8 a proof of liberality, and a mind that has treed it- 
selt from the trammels of party !” 

JeERUSALEM.—Mr Buckingham, in his account of his recent travels ia 
Palestine, states, that the Ss. rvice of the Jewish svnagogue, appedf's to be 
celebrated much in the same manner in Jerusalem as elsewhere. The 
Hebrew population within the walls of the city, is estimated at not more 
than 1000 males, and at least thrice as many females. Jewish widows 
from all countries are supported at Jerusalem ; be ing maintamed by 
those of their own religion, Therefore it is that all widows who can, flock 
to Jerusalem. Mr Buckingham fixes the uumber of fixed residents at 
80.00, half of whom are Mahommedans; but the continual flux and re- 
flux of strangers brings the moveable population up to httle less than 
15,000 at certain seasons of the year. No account which could be de- 
pended on as to the proportion ¢f numbers in the different sects was 
collected. The only trade Consists in crucifixes, relics, and chaplets ; 
large cargoes of which are regularly shipped to Ital, Spain, and Portu- 
g2l. The military terce consists of about 1000 soldiers, Tarks, Arzebs, 
and Albanians, mixed together ; the walls with the natural position of 
the city, are enough to defend it against tumultuary attack ; but it must 
easily tall before European approaches. British Critic. 

_ A STRANGE OPINIon.—It has been asserted that sin is not so displea» 
sing to GOD in some persons as in others, by which it would appear, 
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98 Spiritual Affections.—Missionary Societies, &c. 


that it is not sin which the Almighty hates, but the persons by whom i¢ 
is committed : for while some fall under his heaviest displeasure for ‘heir’ 
wickedness, others, though guilty of the same wickedness, find no dimi- 
nution of his favor ! 


——SaD =|. 6D =|: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SPIRITUAL AFFECTIONS. 


1. A spiritual affection has for its source the Holy Spirit, 
and is the fruit of his influence. 

2. A spiritual affection tends to a holy end. 

3. A spiritual affection is engaged on objects that are di- 
Vine, eternal, spiritual, and invisible. 

4. When engaged on visible objects, they are not employ- 
ed on them as such, but only so far as they have relation to 
those which are unseen. 

5. A spiritual affection is grounded on faith and love, 
When these do not operate, affections cease to be spiritual. 

6. A spiritual affection influences the subject of it, to seek 
not himself, nor his personal convenience, as such, but God 
and his glory. 

7. A spiritual overcomes a carnal affection, though the 
latter be otherwise very violent. 

8. A spiritual affection is always connected with humility. 
The instant the mind is elated, affections become carnal. 

9. A spiritual affection excites no perturbation in the 
mind, nor does it leave behind it any bitterness. It rather 
assists in the regulation of the soul, receiving every dispen- 
sation with compiacency, and acquiescing in it with joy. 

10. A spiritual affection tends to the amelioration of condi- 
tions, the increase of grace, and the edification «f mankind, 
having no object but the glory of Gop. [Professor Frank. 
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BIBLE AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


Many serious persons have been disgusted with much of 
the ** machinery” and with many of the impure hands, set at 
work by these institutions. It is objected, that ** these per- 
s0ns are resting in the outw ard means, that they are deceived, 
that they are putting all their trust in the variety and gran- 
deur, and eclat of the outward agency, instead of considering 
the whole, however well contrived, however unceasingly 
kept in motion, as absoluiely nothing without the direct 
blessing of Him « who worketh all in all.” There is truth 
tn the objection ; and surely it well becomes the conscien- 
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tious and the pious to remind the worldly but amiable phi- 
lanthropist, that the mere perusal of the bible he circulates, 
the mere preaching of the Gospel by the ministers and mis- 
sionaries he helps to send forth, the mere education of the 
children in schools which he assists to support, and the mere 
distribution of tracts, can protluce none of those effects which 
the Christian anticipates ; but that to all this human agen- 
cy, must be added the mighty working of that Spirit, with- 
out whom nothing, no nothing is wise, or strong, or holy. 
Mere human means however excellent, are of themselves in- 
adequate to effect any extensive amelioration of the state of 
man. 

Shall we then be idle? Nay. Let us work (in our mea- 
gure) the works of God, always looking up to him to save us 
— those to whom we seud his word and teach useful know» 

edge, 


———iP @ @ © oe 
(FROM THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGAZINE FOR MAY.) 


OUTLINE OF A SERMON, 


On the Love of God, of our Neighbor, and of ourselves, 
By Apam Crarkxe, L. L. D. &e. 


a 


LUKE X. 27, 


Thou shalt love the Lorp thy Gop with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy Neighbor as thyself. 


In these two commandments, mention is made of three 
kinds of Love, which must not be confounded. In order, 
then, to avoid all obscurity, it is necessary to give a just and 
definite idea of each ; hy which several modes of speech may 
be understood, which otherwise might appear contradictory : 
for the term Love, in relation to Gop, to our Neighbors, and 
Ourselves, does not present the same sense. 


I. Of the Love which we owe to Gon. 


Love, in general, is said to consist of two parts, Esteem 
and Desire ; and has been described by Dr Soutu as * The 
great instrument of nature ; the bond and cement of society ; 
the spirit and spring of the universe.”—* Love,” says he, 
“is such an affection as cannot so properly be said to be in 
the soul, as the soul to be in that; it is the whole man wrapt 
Up in one desire,” 
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(Here the learned Author goes on to shew that Love ig 
com :ounded of vehemence, intensity, activity, or produces, 
feelings and actions made up of this character. Love acts im, 
every way, because he who loveth, is, with al’ his affi ction 
ani desire, carried to tue beloved object to possess it. Some 
devive it from Greek words signifying, intensely, and to be at 
vest. because he who loves is contented, and rests, and takes 
pleasure, in that which he loves.) Uhe antient author ofa MS, 
Lexicon, in the library of the late King of France, seems to 
have taken precisely this view of the subject, for under the 
word Love is the following definition :-—* A pleasing sur- 
render of friendship to a friend, an identity of souls : a sove- 
reigu preference given to one above all others present or 
ahsent. A concentration of all the thoughts towards a single 
object, which a man prefers to all others.” Apply this defi- 
nition to the love which Gop requires from man,.and you 
will have the most correct view of the subject. The love we 
owe to Gop, is a love of religious homage «nd adoration, of 
obedience and gratitude, of confidence and complacency :— 
by this love the soul rests in Gop, supremely pleased and 
satisfied with him; and acs intensely and constantly to- 
wards him, and for him. Lt is a concentration of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind in the Lorp of the universe. 
It isa pleasing surrender of our alk to him, an identity of 
spirit with him ; being made partaker of the Divine nature 5 
in a word, our dwelling in Gop and Gop in us. Such a 
love, that Being who is infinitely perfect, good, wise, pow- 
erful, beneficent, and merciful, merits and requires from his 
intelligent creatures. And in fulfilling this duty, the soul 
finds its felicity and perfection ; for it rests in the source of 
goaodness, and is penetrated with incessant influences from 
him who is, the centre of all that is amiable, the Gop of all 
grace. This is that love which a creature owes essentially to 
its Creator, a servant to his Almighty Master, a Son to his 
most affectionate Father. Uhis love is founded on all: the at- 
tributes of the Deity, includes all sorts of duties, and obliges 
every man: it calls forth all his powers into action, and di- 
rects them to the accomplishment of the most important pur- 
poses, and the attainment of the most excellent ends. To this 
love of God al! should submit, every thing give place, and 
to it every thing be referred. | 

But what is implied, more particularly, in 'oving Gop 
with all the heart, &c. ; and when may a man be said to do 
s0? 

1. He loyes God with all his heart, who loves nothing in 
comparison of God; and nothing but in reference to him, 
and for him ; nothing which he is not ready to lose and give 
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up, in order to please God, and to sacrifice rather than of- 
fend him ;—who has in his heart neither love nor hatred, de- 
sire nor fear, inclination nor aversion, but as it relates to 
Gop, and is régulated by Him. 

2. He loves Gop with all his soul, or life, who is ready to 
give up his life for his sake ; to endure all sorts of torments, 
and to deprivesiimself of all earthly pleasure and comforts, 
yather than Ose the grace of Gop ; whe uses the comforts 
and conveniences of life with the simple desire of glorifying 
his Maker in all, and through all; to whom life and death 
are nothing but as they come from Gop, and lead to him. 

3. He loves Gop with all his strength, who exerts ail the 
powers of his soul and body in Gop’s service ; who for the 
glory of Gop spares neither labor nor cost; who sa rifices 
his time, his body, his health, and his ease, for the honor of 
his divine Master; and who employs, in the service of his 
Maker, his goods, his talents, his power, his credit, aud his 
authority and influence. 

4. He loves Gop with all his mind, or infellect, w'io0 ap- 
plies himself only to know Gop, and his will; who receives 
with gratitude and submission the truths which he has re- 
vealed to men ; who studies the sacred testimonies with de- 
light, and meditates in them night and day ; who studies no 
art or science, but as far as it is necessary for the service of 
Gop, and, when acquired, uses it only fcr his glory ; who 
forms no projects nor designs but in reference to Gop, and 
the interests of mankind ; who banishes from his understand- 
ing and from his memory every useless, foolish, and danger- 
ous thought, together with every idea that has any tendency 
to defile his soul, or turn it for a moment from the centre of 
eternal repose ; who uses all his abilities, both natural and 
acquired, to grow in the grace of Gop, and to perform his 
will in the most acceptable manner; in a word, he who sees 
Gop in all things, thinks of him at all times, acknowledges 
him in all his ways, and begins, continues, and ends all his 
thoughts, words, and works, to the glory of his name. 

‘This is the person who loves Gop with all his heart, with 
all his soul, with all his strength, and with all his mind : for he 
is crucified to the world, and the world is crucified to him. He 
lives, yet not he, but Jesus Curist lives in hi ; and the life 
that he lives in the flesh, he lives by faith in the son of Gop. 
0 glorious state ! far beyond my description, which comprises 
an ineffable communion between the ever-blessed Trinity 
and the soul of man! 

II. Of the love of our Neighbor. 

It is a love of equity charity, succour, and benevolence. 

We owe to our neighbor what we have a right to expect 
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from him. This our blessed Saviour positively asserts : ** Do 
unto all men as ye would they should do unto you.” By this 
rule, therefore, we should think, speak, and write concerning 
him ;—excuse him, bear with him, forgive him ;—rejoice in 
his felicity, mourn at his adversity, desire his prosperity, 
and procure it when in our power; instruct his ignorance, 
help his weakness, and risk our lives for his sake, for the 
salvation ef souls, and for the public good. Ina word, we 
should do every thing for other persons, through all possible 
varieties of circumstances, which we could wish them to do 
for us, were the situation reversed. How happy would socie- 
ty be, were this sacred and rational precept observed ! Read- 
er! if others do not attend to it, it is not the less binding 
on thee. To him who loves God with all his heart, the ful- 
filment of this duty is not only possible, but easy and de- 
Jightful. The adage says, Love feels no loads. And ever re- 
me.iber, that the man who would deprive another of any tem- 
poral or spiritual privilege which he requires that man to 
grant to him, is a bad member of civil and religious society, 
and neither loves God nor man. 
yif. Of the love of ourselves. 

«thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”* Self-love, as 
some have termed it, has been grievously declaimed against 
by many, who either did not understand the subject, or, mis- 
taking that intense propensity which unregenerate men feel, 
to gratify their vicious passions, have called it by this name 
—whereas that of self-haired or self-murder would have been 
much more preper aud expressive. If I am to love my neighbor 
as myself, and this love worketh no ill to its neighbor, then 
self-love, as used by our Lord, is something excellent. It is 
properly asentiment essertial to our nature, and inseparable 
from our being, by which we desire to be happy ; by which we 
seek that happiness which we have not, and rejoice in it 
when we possess it. In a word, it isa uniform wish of the 
soul to avoid all evil, and to enjoy all goud. In one sense, 
this is not so properly love, as the foundation and bond of 
love, by which we are anited to the object which constitutes 
our happiness. We are the subject which receives the hap- 
piness, and is happy in consequence ; but we are not the ob- 
ject which constitutes this happiness; for it is that object, 
properly speaking, which we love. The love of God and 
our neighbor is commanded in the sacred writings, but to 
Jove ourselves is not commanded, except by negative pre- 
cepts ; for this love, in the sense we have given to it above, 
is inseparable from our nature, and essential to our being. 

1V. The consequence and recompense of this love. 

*¢ This do, and thou shait live,” He whose soul rests im 
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God, supremely and intensely satisfied, who always lives to, 
and ever acts for God, must be happy. God, the author and 
fountain of life and felicity, lives in him: he lives, there- 
fore, a spiritual life, which consists in the union of God and 
the soul. The works of righteousness which he performs are 
at once both the evidences and the functions of this spiritual 
life. He lives to all the important purposes and concerns of 
life, to glorify his God, and do good among men. He 
lives under the influences of the life-giving Spirit, and in- 
creases daily in Jove to God and man. The life of the wick- 
ed may be justly termed an ever-living death, but the life of 
the righteous is an ever-living life. He lives in death itself! 
Death is his: it is the gate of eternal life to his deathless 
spirit. He lives through eternity! He sees God as he is! 
Penetrated with the rays of his glory, he contemplates his 
infinite perfections, each of which must beget in him endless 
wonder, delight, and gratification! Behold! what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed on us, that we might be 
called the sons of God !—Father of Mercies! God of light, 
power and love! illuminate, quicken, and invigorate our 
minds! Let us see the glorious hope of our calling, and ne-~ 


‘ver rest, 
«“ Till transformed by faith divine, 
\We gain that perfect love unknown ; 
Bright in all thy image shine, 
By putting on thy Son !” 

«‘ Now unto Him that is able to do exceedingly abundant- 
ly above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us; unto Him be glory in the church, by 
Curist Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. A- 


men.” 
——amP =D 2 - 
FACTS ws. OPINIONS. 


‘“¢ To look thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God,” is a most 
pitiable, hacknied apology, put forth by the enemies and 
Jusxewarm friends of Revelation. If we would see scenes of 
unequalled magnificence and beauty, let us look at the South- 
ern parts of Brazil. There, the uniformly serene, gay, and 
exhilirating prospect,” says an English Traveller, who pub- 
lished his account of that country in 1820, ‘* seems to shew 
how happily man might live under the influence of nature’s 
God.” But, all is here, in a moral respect, desert. ‘* De- 
pravity was not redeemed by any national qualities of a so- 
Jid nor even of a shewy kind ; it was not in general thought 
necessary to maintain that shadow ef virtue, hypocrisy. 
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Vices which elsewhere men are the most careful to hide, were 
seen stalking abroad as publicly and unblushingly as the 
mest abandoned could desire. Not negroes, and the po- 


pulace alone, contemplated them with apathy: the moral 


taste and feeling of persons of a higher cast partook so much 
of the common taint that, when we mentioned with horror 
the worst of crimes which we were obliged to witness, they 
often advanced something by way of defence, and really ap- 
peared as much surprised at our mode of thinking, as if we 
had broached a new religion, or foisted into theirs some 
scrupulous fancies. The life of an undistinguished individu- 
al was not worth two dollars ; for a smaller sum, any cow- 
ard could hire a bravo to take it away.’? The most profound 
ignorance and the extreme of filthiness in the habits of the 
people compiete the outline. And all these abominations are 
continually acted in the face of scenes, whose beauty and 
magnificence, (if such scenery had any tendency, as some 


persons contend, to modify the character,) might be expect~- 


ed to produce the perfection of human beings. The truth is, 
that where the influence of the Revealed Religion is inter- 
cepted by superstition and ignorance, the natural advanta- 
ges of the climate serve only to foster the seeds of depravity. 


~———ae @O > © ane ; 
A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


Last spring, an aged man, seventy-two years old, at 
Rothwell, near Wakefield, was cutting down a small tree at 
the bottom of a hedge. He observed that the root was in a 
state of complete decay, and was immediately seized by a 
powerful conviction, that this tree was a true picture of the 
state of his soul. He cherished the conviction, and after a 
time, made his fears known to some pious persons, who in- 
vited him to a prayer meeting, where God was pleased te 
meet with him, and he obtained * peace and joy in believing.” 
He has now, for twelve months, walked in the light of God’s 
reconciled countenance, and manifested, by the whole of his 


‘life and conduct, the real renovation of his heart. He ex- 


presses, as might be expected, the most ardent gratitude to 
his Redeemer, who thus * found him in the hedge-bottom,” 
and saved him at the eleventh hour of the day. 


ei S. WOOLMER. 
ev. 1822, : 
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The Christian’s Triumph. 105 
THE Sart ee °S TRIUMPH. 


The following is extracted from the English Wesleyan Magazine for 
May, 1822. Mr Drepee, the subject of the Memoir, was an Itinerant 
in the English Wesleyan Connexion, in which he usefully filled import- 
ant stations in Edinburgh and ¢lsewhere. Most readers ate pleased 
and profitted with Christian Biography ; we give the following ex- 
tract under a persuasion that it will be useful to every reader. 


On Saturday, January 29th, 1821, his medical attendant 
considered his case to be hopeless: but he did not think hime 
self in danger until the Monday night following, when he 
concluded that the time ef his departure was at hand. The 
thoughts of leaving the wife of his youth, and his dear childs 
made him for a short time start back, and cling to life; but 
by earnest prayer, he was enabled to make the sacrifice, and 
gain the victory. On Tuesday morning, about five o’clockys 
he sent for me, that he might communicate to me the views 
and feelings of his dying moments. On my entrance into the 
room, I saw that the shades of mortality were gathering a- 
round him; but found his mind serene and undisturbed, and 
his soul irradiated by the dawn of celestial day. He spoke 
as follows: “I had not thought that my departure was so 
near; but L am going and I wanted you to see the last of me, 
and to tell you what the Lorp has done, and is still doing 


- for me. I find dying work to be hard work, important work, 


solemn work: but all is well! I feel solid peace; and I know 
that I am asinner saved by grace. I have been thinking of 
that passage, ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.’ 
“No!” (said he, with peculiar emphasis,) ‘ SHatit NEVER 
pig.” Thisis net worthy the name of death. God has said, 
‘1 will ransom them from the power of the grave ; I will re- 
deein them from death: O death !-I will be thy plagues; O 
Grave, I will be thy destruction.’ I want to be filled with 
joy—to havea larger measure of glory, and of God. I have 
prayed for this ; and Gop, who has excited this desire, will 
satisfy it.” We then united in prayer. ‘The power of Gop 
was of a truth present to save; and we felt something of that 
which Jacos experienced, when he said, ** Surely the Lorp 
is in this place.” Mr Drepce then said, “This is worth 
living for : yea, this is worth dying for! During the whole 
of this day, he wished all that came to see him to be intro- 
duced into his room, that he might in death as in life, 
*s preach Curist,” and cry, * Benyo_p THe Lams!” His 
soul was now triumphantly happy in Gods and, with but 
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little intermission, he “ talked of the glory of his kingdom, 
and spoke of his power ;” testifying thitt he was fully saved 
fram all fear of death—At night, he wished to have tie 
Lord’s Supper administered to him. In this blessed ordi- 
nance his worthy father-in-law, Mrs Dredge, two of bis sis- 
ters, and a few other friends, united with him ; and the 
Lord was again *‘ made known unto us, in the breaking of 
bread.” His sou] seemed to feel “the overwhelming power 
of saving grace ;” and he cried out, “ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion; yen, I have felt thy salvation.” During the night 
his bodily sufferings were very acute; but in his pa- 
tience he possessed his soul: and, indeed during his 
severest affliction, he never betrayed the slightest im- 
patience. Frequently he observed, “ I know whom I 
have believed ; and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day! 
I feel L am achild of God; and, as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth me; and will not lay any more upon 
me than he will enable me to bear. Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.”—to his wife he said, ** I bless God tor our 
union: our eye was single in this business ; and the Lord 
has sanctified it. And now I leave you in the hands of God 3 
He will be with you, and keep you: He will be a father un- 
to my son, and a Husband to you: Do not grieve, and se 
make the closing scene distressing. 1 am happy : let me finish 
my course with joy ! 1 hope the Lord will enable you to give 
me up.”—After this, he wished to see his son. He affectionate- 
ly embraced the dear child (who was locking on his dying fa- 
ther with innocent and affecting curiosity,) and, with a tull 
heart and weeping eyes, pronounced his last blessing upon 
him, saying, *‘ The Lord be with thee, my dear boy. 1 leave 
thee in the hands of God; and if it should please Him te 
make thee a Missionary, as good Dr B , of Edinburghs 
once observed respecting thee, thy dying father desires ne 
greater honor.”” He now thought his work was finished, and 
with the venerable patriarch said, ‘I have waited for thy 
talvation, O Lord !” and again, with Srmzon, added, “ Lord 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according te 
hy word: for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

He appeared to be dying and said, “ All is well! All is 
well! Victory ! Victory ! Glory ! Glory ! Happy ! Happy !” 
But after this he revived again, and said with peculiar 
sweetness, “I thought I should have gone then; the Lord 
spares me to you a little longer, but 1 shall shortly put off 
this tabernacle ;— again quoting his favorite text, “ ue that 
liveth and believeth on me shall NEVER DIE.” 
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us to sing, and, in general, as well as.our feelings and abili- 
tics would admit, we endeavored fo gratify him. While we 
were singing a hymn he felt the last verse blessedly veri- 
fied in his own experience, and assisted us in singing it; at 
the close of averse, he observed, ‘The wings of love, and 
arms of faith, do bear me conqueror through.” Once he said, 
* [ have wished and prayed much for a bright and unclouded 
setting sun; and, glory be to God, my sun does not set in the 
cloud; all is light and joy | Thou art my soul’s bright morning- 
star and thou my rising sun!” He added, ‘I would notexchange 
tions with any of you. No! I have a desire to depart and be 
with Christ ; and I pray the Lord to cut short his work in 
righteousness, and receive my spirit.? At another time he 
wished us to sing, and joined in the following verse: 
Him eye to eye we there shall see ; 
Our face like his shall shine ;° 
O what a glorious company’ 
When saints aud angels join !” 

At the close of this verse he said, “ That glorious compa- 
ny!’ The fiery chariot that was descending to carry him 
triumphantly to his celestial home, now appeared as it were 
in view; and he said, ‘*I want to be with them!” Before 
this he had requested us not to leave the room; *¢ for,” said 
he, “ we shall have a larger measure of grace given us ; and 
if you are then out of the way, you will lose a blessing.’’ 
Now he said, “ It is come! it is come! I feel it! I feel it!” 
Several friends engaged in prayer ; and when we had done, 
he began to pray earnestly for Mrs Dredge, for his son, for 
his mother, and then for all in the room. By this exercise 
he seemed quite exhausted. The “ silver cord” now appear- 
ed to be * loosening,” the “ golden bowl breaking,” and the 
«“ spirit returning to God that gave it.” He laid down, and 
whispered, “ I am going! I am going! happy! happy! vic- 
tory ! victory !” We all thought at this time, he would have 
been | | 

" : Called from exile home, 
And led to nature’s great metropolis! 
And re-admitied, through the guardian hand 
Of Elder Brother, to his FaTHER’s throne ;” 
But he again revived a little, and said, ¢ Nature is sinking, 
but grace triumphing ! 
* Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life.’ 

Near one o’clock on Thursday morning, he wished us to 
sing ‘‘ Tue Dying Christian ;” after this he said, «*“ Now— 
now let me languish into life,” but subjoined, «* Our conflicts 
here shall soon be past ;”? and said, 
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& We soon shall reach the heavenly shore ; 
W'e then shall meet, to part no more.” 

«6 Yes! I shal! meet you there, where a!l the ship’s compa- 
ny meet!” He thanked us all repeatedly for our feeble ser- 
vices, and the medical attendants for their attention, and 
said, ** The Lord reward you; I hope to meet you in hea- 
ven.” When asked, if he died in the steadfast belief of the 
doctvines he had preached, he answered with peculiar em- 
phasis, ** Most unquestionably I do.” At another time, he 
was asked if he felt any fear: he replied «No, I am saved 
from all fear! yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death. I will fear no evil ; fer thou art with me 5 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” On Friday after- 
nor, his speech nearly failed him ; but he whispered ** Glo- 
ry! glory! happy! happy! ha—y ! ha—y!” when asked if 
he meant Happy ; he said * yes! He was not heard to ar- 
ticulate another word. On Friday night, February 4, 1820, 
his spirit dropped its mortal load, in the twenty eighth year 
of his age, the eleventh of his spiritual life, and the seventh 
of his ministry. 

* Mark with what triumph holy men expire, 
And catch the rapture of their parting breath !” 

Mr Dredge waseminently an example to believers, in word, 
5 conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, and in purity, 

et us 


** Observe his awful portrait, and admire : 
Nor s'op at wonder, imitate and live.” 


July 1, 1821. J. H. 
Ba — 
FORTHE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS MINISTERS. 


On a former occasion, we took the liberty to suppose that 
the assumption of power by the Clergy, could derive no grea- 
ter authority from the light of reason, or revelation, than 
does the Kingly prerogative: but that as the latter, so the 
former is a tyranny reprobated by the concurrent voice of 
Heaven and Earth. 

Is it not a matter of astonishment, that the natural mind 
of man, should cleave tenaciously, to the Idols of Ambition 
and power? These are his Gods. We may expect him to 
worship them ; and with the sacrifices of oppression, cruelty, 
and blood. Reason and Religign may deplore the sad results ; 
but such are the never failing fruits, which the unchanged 
heart of man, prolific of evil, produces in every clime. We 
know full well, that the gospel intended better things: Peace 
on Karth through its charities, and its fellowship; exalt- 
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ing the poor, and abasing the Noble: was to be its distin- 
guishing characteristic. How then can we do otherwise than 
lament, that its deadliest foes, are to be found in the seats 
of the mighty on the Earth. But if we rezard with christian 
sorrow, tie powers, and the men, of this world ; prostrating 
the privileges and immanities of their fellow men, through 
the lust of dominion; should we not look with fearful 
apprehension, on the same temper and spirit (in their essen- 
tia! ingredients, though somewhat differenfly modified) now 
manifested in the priesthood? In our spiritual Father and 
Brethren—in those men who were sent not to rule—but to 
preach the Gospel—to break every yoke—to make man free, 
not to enslave him by a pretence of controul and governinent, 
for which no legitimate beginning can be found, or plead, 
either human or divine. A government which stands opposed 
to the example of the apostolic church, as is evident from 
scripture, and authentic History ; and to the perfect law of 
Liberty. I cannot but greatly wonder, and be ashamed, that 
those men who have purchased to themselves “a good de- 
gree,” in the Faith, and in the Church, should evince so lit- 
tle respect (in the matter of example) for the excellent doc- 
trines they preach to our great communion. united, even to 
the ministry, by ‘one Faith ;” according to common pro- 
fession: yet, in practice and by example, touching those 
things in which they are mainly interested, cat off from 
them by a gulph so deep, and so profound, as in their judg- 
ment to be impassible. Virtually denounced, and proscribed, 
as unwilling or unfit to assist in furthering the great work, 
for the success of which, partaking of the same spirit, they 
mnst be equally concerned; for if they be not, although 
heretofore regarded as seals to their ministry ; “ then are’’ 
they ‘bastards and not sons.” A spurious generation—and 


not a royal priesthood. 
A Lay Brother of the M. E. C. 
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Extract from the English Methodist Minutes for 1821. 


*‘ The Chairman of Districts are directed te receive from 
each Preacher and Missionary at their Annual meetings, a 
subscription to the amount of five shill'ngs towards defraying 
the expence of erecting suitable monuments to the memory of 
the late Rev. John & Charles Wesley, Mr Fletcher, and Dr 
Coke, in the New Chapel, City Road, London, and to bring 
the same to the next Conference !—Wesleyan Methodist Min- 
utes page 71, fA. D, 1824. 











410 Poetry.— Cultivation of Mental Habits, &c. 
From the 26th vol. of the English Methodist Magazine. 


This is the day of sermons, hence appears 

A Tribe whose godliness lies in their ears ; 

Mere sermon hunters, roaming here and there, 

Alike untaught, unsettled every where. 

Forever on the bustle to be wise ;— 

But wanting patience, never reach the prize. 
Despising oft the word within their reach, 

They trudge some miles to hear some favorite preach: 
As stupid boys from school to school proceed, 

Try every book but never learn to read.” 


— ant. 4 6D + aa——— 


HINTS 
To aid the Cultivation of Mental Habits, with a view to the 
Communication of knowledge in the engagements of the 
Christian Ministry. 


I. Enpeavor to form a correct estimate of your own 
powers. 

Il. Attach importance to the various branches of useful 
study, not only as they may appear directly to bear upon the 
pursuits of future life, but also as they tend to promote the 
discipline and improvement of the mind. ; 

IIf. Apply the mind with full vigor and undivided atten. 
tion to every intel!ectual pursuit in which you engage. 

IV. Uniformly endeavor to obtain clear and precise i- 
deas on every subject of investigation, and never allow 
indistinctness and confusion of thought to remain in the 
mind, without a determined effort to arrive at discrimina- 
ting and accurate conceptions. * 

V. Endeavor carefully to discriminate between sound and 
false reasonings ; that you may readily detect, and never 
employ, arguments wanting in solidity. 

VI. Endeavor to acquire the habit of strict and diligent 
investigation. 

VII. Avail yourselves of the assistance of others, wheth- 
er Tutors, Associates, or Authors, only so far as to obtain 
the aid actually requisite, and not to supercede the utmost ef- 
forts of your own minds. 

VIII. Be not only willing, but desirous, to have every de- 
fect in your powers, attainments, and productions, fully and 
explicitly pointed out. 

{X. Let your plan of study, and the arrangement for the 
distribution of your time, be judiciously formed, and prosecu- 
ted with the utmost diligence and punctuality—A few sug- 
gestions on this point may be deserving of notice :— 
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_%. Let not the plan laid down be so difficult of observance, 
ls to incur the danger of frequent failure or irregularity. 

2. Let the proportion of time and attention devoted to 
every object of study be regulated by a regard, both to its 
real and relative importance. 

8 Let the most important studies be assigned to those 
hours in which we find, by experience, that we can exert our 
inteliectual energies with the greatest facility and intensity. 

X. Guard against those mental habits which may be even- 
tually though imperceptibly prejudicial, by impairing the 
vigor ef the mind or the body. Of these, several may be dis- 
tinctly specified : 

1. Undue continuance of studious mental exertion and 
mental excitement. 

2. Anundue eagerness of desire to complete any perform- 
ance within a given time. 

3. An inability to transfer the attention with ease from 
one subject to another; or, when it is desirable, to unbend 
and recreate the mind. 

XI. Let it be your constant aim to arrive at general 
or on all the subjects to which your attention is di- 
rected. 

XII. Be not satisfied with the knowledge you have ac- 
quired on any subject of investigation, till you can express 
the result of your enquiries and reflections in your own 
words, either in conversation or in writing. 

Burder’s Mental Iiscipline. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY?. 


Review or “Vinpication oF A MetHopist Episcopacy.” 
By Rev. N. Bancs. 


Wr Editor, 

Some time since, we met with alittle work purporting to 
be a ‘ Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy,’ by N. Bangs, 
en which performance we purpose to offer afew friendly re- 
marks. 

In his preliminary observations, the author assigns seve- 
ral very piausible reasons for the publication of his book. 
First, because it is said by some persons, our ordination is 
not valid. Secondly, because there are many persons amoug 
us, Who, not having made this subject a matter of study, are 
at a loss for arguments of self defence when assailed by those 
who endeavor to shake their faith; and, thirdly, because 
there are ethers to whom we are little known, whe, from er- 
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zoneous data, have formed an unfavorable opinion of us. Te 
obviate the objections of the fist, to inform the second, and 
to rectify the mistakes of the third, are the pr ufessed ob- 
jects of the work. 

The author sets out by noticing the almost impenetrable 
darkness which surrounds the important question, “ What 
was the primitive mode of church government: His 
thoughts on this subject are so very appropriate that we can- 
not resist the pleasure of transcribing a few of them. 

** Perhaps there are few subjects of a religious nature in- 
volved in greater obscurity, and which have occasioned sharp- 
er disputes, than the question. What was the primitive mode 
of church government ? Its obscurity, indeed, affords a very 
obvious reason why ecclesiastical writers have been so much 
divided concerning it.” ‘If we had a systematical draft of 
the primitive church in the sacred scriptures, with specific 
reference to the order and manner of consecrating her min- 
isters, the particular mode of her government, &c. we might 
determine, with greater precision, on this important ques- 
tion : but we are left to form our judgment upon those points 
from insulated passages of scripture, used by the writer for 
other purposes than to prove any particular mode of church 
government from historical narratives, and from incidental 
circumstances. This imperfect manner, in which the order 
ef the church is sketched out in the Holy Scriptures, affords 
no small proof that no specific mode is essential to constitute 
an evangelical church; otherwise the Holy Ghost would 
doubtless have left us full intormation respecting the exact 
manner of organizing the church, and the official duties of 
her ministers. 

“The agitated state of the christian world in relation to 
this subject, originating, not only from the causes already 
noticed, but also from the prejudice of education, aud the dif- 
ferent usages, which have obtained among the several orders 
of christians, renders it somewhat difficult to settle the pre- 
sent question satisfactorily. Nothing, indeed, is more com- 
mon than for each community of christians to make their own 

established forms of church government a medium of scrip- 
ha interpretation upon this subject ; and to establish their 
point, they bring to their aid a huge mass of testimony, col- 
lected from the uncertain traditions of the church. Thus, no 
sooner does a Protestant Episcopalian read the word Bishops 
than his imagination beholds a modern diocesan, having ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction over a specified number of parishes 
and of parish ministers. A Presbyterian thinks he sees the 
pastor of a single congregation, offic iating at stated times, 
according to a mutual Contract between him and his peop.e. 
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A Roman Catholic, with leftier looks than either of the for- 
mes, recognizes; whenever he reads of Peter or Paul, a Pope, 
seated in splendid opulence, surrounded with his twelve car- 
dinais, and holding an infallible jurisdiction over the judg- 
ments and consciences of all his clergy and people. In this 
manner, each, looking through the glass of his own church 
establishment, views as many different modes of church gov- 
ernmert, as there are different orders of professing chris- 
tians.”’ 

There is certainly much truth in the author’s reflections on 
the perverted vision of the Protestant Episcopalian, the Pres- 
byterian, and the Roman Catholic ; but it is rather unfortu- 
nate that he himself should have viewed things through the 
same deceitfut medium ; for no sooner does he read the word 
Evangelist than his imagination beholds a Methodist Bishop, 
surrounded by seventy Presiding Elders and several hundred 
Travelling Preachers exercising an unlimited ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over six thousand Local Preachers, and two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand private Members. That we have 
not misrepresented the author, will appear from the follow- 
ing quotation, p. 48, ** And that this church (the primitive) 
had its itinerating apostles, and superintending evangelists, 
as their aids and successors, we have already seen ; and that 
we have a grade of ministers in our church which very much 
resembles them, is a fact which needs but little proofto make 
evident. ‘The Methodist Bishops are itininerating ministers, 
who travel through the whole work, and are therefore able 
to take an impartial and responsible oversight of the whole 
church, manisters and people. The primitive evangelists or- 
dained elders in every city—our itinerating bishops do the 
same. In the ordination of elders, the primitive evangelists 
had elders associated with them. Our bishops have them al- 
so. In this respect, then, we think we- have followed the 
primitive model in the establishment of our ministerial or- 
ders, and in the duties attached to their office.” 

How far the author has made out the parallel we will here- 
after consider, but thus much we will say at the present,— 
that the founders of Methodism in Europe and in this coun- 
try, never intended to imitate primitive usage. Mr Wesley’s 
plan according to his own declaration, was to follow the o- 
penings of Providence ; hence, classes, circuits, conferences, 
&c. obtained among the Methodists. And Mr Asbury’s plan 
was to imitate Mr Wesley in all things; and their sons in 
the Gospel have trodden most scrupulously in their steps to 
the present day. 

AMICUS. 
( To be continued.) 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY’. 


TxHr Concitupine Essay or Puito Pisticus. 


Mr Stocxron—I find by your last number that you are 
about to give up your Repository for the want of patronage. 
If it is not too great a sacrifice, 1 would wish you to pub- 
lish one number more, on account of this communication 
which seems to be called for by the nature and number of my 
essays on the subject of church government. The aid of my 
pen, as you recollect, was selected by yourself; but no con- 
tract ever existed betwixt us ; while 1 was free to write, you 
were equally so to publish or not. As I have no claims upon 
you, it would be ungenerous to request you to burden your- 
self with additional expense for my sake. 

I was taught by the creed (commonly called the Apostles’) 
to believe in the Holy Catholic Church, and in this 1 acqui- 
esced until the Romish writers drove me to examine, and 
the examination ended ina conviction that this article in 
the sense which the Romanists give it, could not have been 
penned by the Apostles. ‘Those who believe that the Ro- 
mish church, or some of its officers, by modification of their 
existence, are infallible, and that there is no salvation out of 
its pale, use the words “ I believe,” &c. in a different sense 
from those who profess merely to believe in the existence of 
an universal church. ‘This last meaning also I have been in- 
duced to. consider as not sufficiently expressive, and have 
added or rather implied the word rights ; so that this article 
of my creed became, or, * J believe in the rights of the whole 
church and of every part of it.” 

‘That, the word Catholic, or universal, was not used by 
the apostles, seem to me tobe probable, as 1 can perceive 
neither the propriety or the use of it at that early period. 
Was it suited to the mouth of a newly-converted Jew, whose 
greatest difficulty evidently arose from the giving up of his 
fellowship in the ancient church of his fathers for the newly 
established church of Jesus Christ? This appears from the 
following passages: ¢ ‘This sect which is every where spo- 
ken against.” ** A ring-leader of the sect of the Nazarines.”’ 
‘* After the way that they call heresy,. (or a sect) so wor- 
ship I the God of my fathers.” Were those Jews and Paul 
at that time accustomed to the high-sounding words catholic 
or universal? Was not the word infant, more expressive of 
the state of the church in the days of the Apostles, than uni- 
versal? Did the members of the primitive church doubt, or 
had they any cause to doubt its holiness? When the church 
became numerous, and the spirit of division ran high, the 
epithets holy, catholic, and apostolic, were naturally enough 
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suggested, and it was in some such time that they were pro- 
bably introduced. The part of the Apostles’ creed, or their 
belief, which related to the church, appears to me to have 
been something like the following, viz. I believe that all 
the believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, who shew their faith 
by their works, are members of the gencral church. I believe 
that every member of any individual church has a_ right to 
be judged by his peers. I believe that no body has a right to 
make laws for the government of a church, without the con- 
sent of its members. The probability that the creed or belief 
ef the Apostles was nearly, if not exactly, in substance as 
here stated, will appear from the following references: « I 
will shew thee my faith by my works.”’ “ If thy brother of- 
fend thee—tell it unto the church, and if he hear the church 
—and it not, let him be to thee as a heathen man,” &c. 
«* Not that we have dominion over your faith.” The El- 
ders which are among you I exhort—feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight—neither as being 
Lords over God’s heritage, but being examples to the flock.” 
These texts do strengtien, establish and settle my faith in 
the rights and privileges of the holy-catholic or universal 
church ; I do believe that there are other christians besides 
those of the particular charch of which [am a_ professed 
member, and that all christians are to be judged in this 
world, and at the last day, by the evidence of their works, 
rather than by their professions. And moreover, I do be- 
lieve, that no plan can be adopted to lord it over God’s he- 
ritage so effectual’y as for its overseers to make laws to go- 
yern it without its consent—that this is one of the most dan- 
gerous exainples of the exercise of principle, which the el- 
ders can give to the flock of God, or the republic, or the 
world. The germ, the embryo, the quintessence of all the e- 
vils which can affect human society, is contained in this one 
principle. It is, as it were, a Pandora box of social miseries, 
By this one fatal expedient, of making laws to govern others. 
without their consent, every species of crime has been at 
some time or other legalised. All the slavery of the body 
and the mind, in all its civil, religious, and domestic forms, 
may be traced directly or indirectly to the principle that 
men have a right to make laws to govern men without their 
consent. Give to a slave a power to make laws for himself, 
and where are his fetters? War, all fierce, and cruel, and 
bleody, as it is, would loose more than half its horrors, if 
the conquered were left to make their offn laws. The mil- 
lions of Africans, and their descendants, who are transport- 
ed over the Atlantic, or dri: en like cattle from north to south, 
and from east to west, in our country, would have cause to 
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bless the day of their transportation, if no laws could be 
made to govern them without their consent, in the countries 
to which they are destined. What reformation in religion is 
there, or can there be, if the members of the church have not 
restored to them the power of making the laws by which 
they are to be governed ?: Have they any security for the 
salvation of their own souls? But was it nota great and 
glorious thing for the English nation, when the supremacy 
of the church of England was transferred from the Pope to 
the King, from Rome to London? undoubtedly it was; but 
still it was only a change’ of masters or lords. - Under the 
new supremacy there was: oppression enough in all con- 
science. The supremacy of our G. Conference was not ob- 
tained by way of exchange. This master and lord of ours is 
not a substitute for a worse one anda foreign one. The king 
of the English church, and its hierarchy, claimed no suprem- 
acy over any christian i in the United States ; no not even o- 
ver her most dutiful daughter. the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who is acknowledged by her to be a true church, 
though she admits no supremacy under heaven, but makes 
her own laws by delegates of her own choosing. Ah! what 
heart of sensibility can. contemplate this: voluntary assump- 
tion of power on the part of our my ens, pr eachers, without 
grief and shame? 

It is now nearly twenty years since [ resoly ed never toen- - 
ter into a G. Conference to make laws for others, without 
their consent. In one instance indeed I broke this resolution; 
but it affords me no self-complacency. . During this period, 
though my faith in the rights of the church. has been firm, 
yet it has been dead, being alone; and it is probable that it 
would have remained so. to this day, if your paper had not 
been offered as a vehicle for my excogitations. — 'I'his silence 
has often been unpleasant, but when I have beheld among the 
nations of the earth, who set in the valley of the shadow of 
political and ecclesiastical death and bondage, the progress 
of the principles of free suffrage and the rights of legislation, 
my feelings have been agonized almost to phrenzy, lest our 
travelling preachers should persist to make laws for us with- 
out our consent, until the Pope himself shall grant to his sub- 
jects in the ecclesiastical states a lay detegation, which he 
will do sooner or later, or his name in common with cthers 
who maintain such a supremacy over the church as to legis- 
late for it without its consent, will be blotted ey from under 
heaven. 

Well, my friend, however faulty my silence may have been, 
per haps Ihave gained something by this delay. Out of the ful- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh. My heart has been full 
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to overflowing, and I trust that I bear this testimony in the 
true spirit of martyrdom. [ love the charch and [I love the 
preachers, and it is this that adds sp much poignancy to my 
grief, to see that abomination which maketh desolate, ecclesi- 
astical supremacy standing in our holy place where it ought 
not. O what a fearful examp e! What a monstrous alliance to 
priestly despotism! What would America come to, if all its 
legislatures should follow the example of our G. Conference ? 
Let those states who have and do follow it in any measure an- 
swer. —I_ know that the travelling preachers, and many of 
the members of the church, consider it as a slander not to be 
borne to be told that a legislature who make laws for siaves, 
and the G, Conference making laws for the M. E. Church 
without its consent, act under one and the same principle. But 
can they, or can any man point out the difference ?: The diffe- 
rence in the laws they make does not alter the principle. The 
difference of their motives and objects does not alter the prin- 
ciple. For the legislatare may change its laws, its motives, 
and its Objects, as long as it is independent of those for whom 
it legislates ; and the civil legislature legis ating over slaves 
may, as some of them have been known to do, make laws to 
emancipate them and raise them to the dignity of free citi- 
zens with the right of suffrage ; while an ecclesiastical legis- 
lature may become more tevacious of its monopolized pow- 
ers. But it will be said that no parallel can be run betwixt 
civil and sacred matters ; that the cause of God is too im- 
portant to be given up to any temporal consideration — What 
for instance is to become of the travelling connection if the 
members of the church are intrusted with legislative powers ? 
Oiten and confidenfly as this question is repeated, I cannot 
when I hear it but cry out, O ye of little faith! Let Isaac ask 
where the sacrifice is, but the father of the faithful answers, 
God will provide one my son. How weak mast the faith of 
those be who are deterred from doing right for fear that evil 
may happen. I am so far from believing the travelling plan 
would be injured by the exercise of church rights, that it is 
my deliberate opinion that it never can greatly prosper in 
this country, until it is brought to feel the reaction of those 
rights. Nothing but sincerity in an urgent case ought to in- 
duce travelling preachers, or their friends, to confess that 
they believe that itineracy and the rights of christians are 
incompatible. But if they really are, can they be put in com- 
petition ? Is not the former in comparison with the latter as 
the dust in the balance? The salvation of the world—the 
millenium depends upon the rights of the church to make the 
laws vy which it is to be governed. All the denominations 
which sprung from the reformation in the U. States, have 
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had a share in this glorious work of church emancipation from 
supremacy but the Methodists, whose necks have again been 
brought under the yoke even after they were made free, and 
to console them for the loss of this crown of rejoicing, they 
are told about the travelling plan. If this attempt to put the 
travelling plan in competition with social rights is persisted 
in, and the people are taught to believe that they have pur- 
chased and must continue to purchase the former at the im- 
mense sacrifice of the Jatter—will not itineracy stink in their 
nostrils? As a friend to a travelling plan I am bound to ads 
vocate the legislative rights of the church. 

"Uhe advantages of correct principles of liberty to. church 
as well as to state are infinite. It is impossible to calculate 
or to foresee their extent or duration, How must the bosom 
of every citizen of the United States’ swell with pleasure 
when he reads the constitution of the Republic of Colombia! 
What was the condition of those Spanish provinces when our 
independence was declared or our constituticn adopted ? Be- 
hoid may every patriot exclaim, Behold the chiid of the'A- 
merican doctrine of legislative rights! Illustrious offspring, 
who almost realizes the ancient#ables of the descendants of 
the Gods—destroying serpents and doing other mighty deeds 
in the cradle. In our church, alas ! no fond anticipations can 
be cherished of freeborn' sons and daughters; lo! we 
go childless. Deprived of freedom, how can we propagate 
them? We haye neither principles of social liber ty to be learn- 
ed, nor.examp-es of it to be copied. 

Over this subjec t, so fruitful of humiliating and gloomy 
for ebodings, this desert waste witlout one spot of refreshing 
green in all the prospect on which to rest the eye, I could 
pour out my soul like water. ‘I could write forever, could [ 
but hope to rescue my brethren from this strange infatuation 
of power, this fatal b'indness to their own glory, as well as 
the everlasting good of the church, I am sometimes almost 
led to doubt the evidence. of my own senses. Am I not Jabor- 
ing under some deception of the imagination? AmTin A- 
merica? Are these Americans? How then is it-possible that 
a whole church should be deprived of the right of suffrage, 
and none but the voices of masters and lords be heard in these 
halls of ecclesiastical legislation? Mysterious dispensation ! 
unexampled state of things! Retrogade movement of mind ! 

Neither fame with her trumpet, nor history with her pen, 
shall proclaim or record the name of one of our Bishops a- 
mong the patrons and promoters of the church’s rights to 
Jegislate upon the laws by which she is to be governed. Some 
one of these overseers, one would think in G. Conference, 
when he looks around and sees none but Elders, might feel 
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like a shepherd without his flock. Is he never tempted to 
ask : Where are the brethren ? have they no representatives 
here? Can he be ignorant that the G. Conference, while it 
legislates for the church without its representatives, exercises 
a more than mortal sovereignty ? It would be well for the sup- 
porters of the Supremacy to try their skill upon the follow- 
ing texts, ** Call no man master for one is your master, even 
Christ’”’—* So that he sitteth in the temple as God, shewing 
himself that he is God.” Lf those who make laws for us with- 
out our consent are not our masters, is there any meaning in 
the word? I well recoilect how I was condemned as it were 
out of my own mouth, I had attempted to translate and to 
explain this second passage, without suspecting the conse- 
quence, and it refiected, ‘ thou art the man.” I had made 
out, and I thought demonstrably, that absolute legislation is 
the proper act of God—that he alone has a right to make 
Jaws without consulting those for whom they are made, and 
therefore Emperors, Kings, Councils, and Popes, who make 
laws for mankind, without consulting them or their represen- 
tatives, sit in their legislative temples as Gods, shewing 
themselves that they are Gods. Notwithstanding all the in- 
terest, all the self-love, and perhaps pride too, which op- 
posed the conclusion, I could not shelter myself, nor the G. 
Conference, from it ; and to this hour I am terrified and trem : 
ble at the recollection of haying co-operated in such an aw- 
ful act. It cannot be long, I am fully persuaded, before the 
travelling preachers must give up their supremacy. If they 
will not be advised and warned with the voice of friendship 
and love, they may expect that the providence of God, 
which is so evidently abroad in the earth, vindicating the in- 
jured and insulted attribute of the law-giver of the universe, 
will make its displeasure fearfully evident. Ministers of 
Christ! how could you so misconceive of your calling? You 
were not called to: make laws for others; this was the work 
ef your adorable master. Your work is to oversee ; and if 
bye-laws or rules are needed, you cannot make them, and 
execute them too. If you will mark the progress of public o- 
pinion, you must perceive that what Isaiah said of sacrifice 
will apply to human supremacy. As he that killeth an ox 
will be as though he slew a man, so he that shall attempt 
to make laws for the church will be in the public opinion as 
if he committed sacrilege. But while I speak thus, I admit 
that a consent may be tacit, or implied, and that a change 
‘may be a work of time, The present government need not 
be suspended; all that the travelling preachers need ‘to do to 
exonerate themselves is, to disavow the principle of right, and 
declare their readiness to give up the expediency whenever 
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the church requires it. Iam not sure that it would not ans. 
swer a temporary purpose if the church were agreed for them 
to elect preachers only; but let not the right be assumed that 
would be to rebuild the things which Were destroyed. The 
progress of opinion may be steady and triumphant, without 
ippeding the work of religion for a day. I repeat again, there 
need not be any division, Sacred and important as Ido hold 
the legislative right of the church, I am not so bewildered by 
enthusiasm, as to imagine that all men, women and children 
are so immediately concerned in it that nothing else ought to 
he said or done until this point is completely gained. ‘The 
same practical duties which must be done then, may and 
ought to be attended to now 3 worthy and useful men are 
not lessened in my eyes, neither do I wish to lessen them 
in the eyes of others in other respects, because we disagree 
in this one point. My wish is to see all our preachers and 
our whole church not on'y workers together with God in the 
great work of awakening and converting souls, but in pro- 
noting the social and religious rights of mankind. ‘To this 
the providence of God seems in a peculiar manner to ca!l ev- 
ery professor of religion in this free country. This great 
and glorious privilege seems to have been once offered to the 
British nation, but they judged themselves unworthy of it, 
and it was given tous, and Bible Societies and missions left 
to them. How it distresses me to think that in all the United 
States, our G. Conference has only the Romish church to 
keep them company in the Supremacy. 

‘The length of time my opinion bas been established—the 
secure and almost hopeless afflictions I have suffered, and by 
which Lam unfitted for active duty ; the unexpected manner 
iv which 1 was invited by you to become a correspondent, 
and the subsequent developement of the rights of the church 
in the pages of the Repository, tempts me sometimes to sus- 
pect that some providential direction may be laying a train 
for future events. Be this as it may ; those who come after us 
need not be wholly dependant upon others, they may find at 
least one book which claims some aftinity to Methodism, in 
which more than one or two writers have advocated the 
rights of the church. PHILO PISTICUS., 
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A Fairnrut Stewarp.—A Nobleman advised a French Bishop to 
make an addition to his palace of a new wing in the modern style. ["This 
would have converted the fund for the use of the poor into unproductive 
property ] The bishop immediately answered him, * The diffcrence, 
my lord, between your advice and that given to the devil by our Saviour, 
is, that Satin advised Jesus to change the stones into bread, that the poot 


might be fed, and you advise me to change the bread of the poor into 
stones, 





